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sensible influence on great affairs, and continued to jot
down notes of what he knew of the manners and char-
acter of the Court.

The Memoirs of the Due de Saint-Simon extend over
a period corresponding to his Court life, which ended
about 1723. Every circumstance, however important
or however trivial, that occurred at the French Court
during this period, seems to be set down in them.
They give us the most varied and the most curious in-
formation respecting the members of that Court; and
are especially successful in introducing Louis XIV.
to us in undress, without his crown, even without his
wig, the plain unsophisticated thing, the lean and slip-
pered pantaloon, who by the huge efforts of flattery
has been introduced to posterity with the title of Great.
The most criminal act that literature has committed has
been to affect gratitude for this pitiful old gentleman;
and it is agreeable to find one literary man, though a                    t

noble, painting him in his true colours. We seem to
be present at the melancholy death of Hawthorne's
Feathertop; or, after having watched the brilliant
course of a rocket through the air, to be picking up the
miserable stick round which the splendour clung.

It is true that these Memoirs refer chiefly to the lat-
ter days of Louis XIV., when he had become tied to
the apron-strings of that stately intriguer, so pious and
yet so bitter, Madame de Maintenon; but I do not think
this is the reason he appears so mean. He was always
mean; and never meaner than in his young days, when
he had beautiful mistresses, some of whom were not